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or at least all powers likely to be interested, unite in
the necessary guarantee. Then, if any one of them
attacks the territory that has been neutralized, it breaks
an agreement embodied in the public law of nations,
and thereby renders itself a malefactor, liable to
summary punishment from its fellow guarantors. But
in the absence of any such agreement, a state is free to
make war on any other state against which it deems
itself to have sufficient ground of complaint, and no
third power or group of powers has a right to attack it
in consequence as a disturber of a solemn international
act. Moreover a true treaty of neutralization imposes
upon the state which is neutralized the duty of refraining
from all acts of hostility except in the case of actual,
invasion. It is only fair and reasonable that a territory
which is never to be attacked should be bound never to
attack. Yet such a general duty cannot be imposed
upon it by one power. All must act together to create
an obligation due to all, just as all must act together to
confer a right available against all.

It is easy to apply these considerations to the case of
the Panama Canal. As soon as it is completed, it will
become an object of direct and pressing interest to every
maritime power. It will not be hidden away in some
remote corner, where it can be safely left in obscurity, to
be dealt with by the state through whose territory it
passes. On the contrary, it will be one of the great
trading routes of the world, and its political importance
to a very large number of states can hardly be exaggera-
ted. The example of the Suez Canal is sufficient to shew
the inconvenience of allowing its position in International
Law to remain undetermined; and it is clear that a
definite set of rights and obligations with regard to it